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lashes"; "Good for the sight5'; "To stop bleeding";
"Best stibium"; "To cause tears," etc. One of the most
interesting specimens of an inscribed kohl- or stibium-holder
is one which belonged to Lord Grenfell and is now in Case 316
of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum in Wigmore
Street, London. It is made of a brown wood and consists of
a cluster of five tubes, one in the centre and the others sur-
rounding it. The central cylinder holds the kohl-stick. On
one side is a full face of Bes, who says he " does battle every-
day on behalf of the followers of nis lord, the Scribe Atef,
renewing life." On the other side is the figure of an ape,
Nephrit, who " anoints the eyes of the deceased with mestem."
Each of the four remaining tubes held a mestem of a differ-
ent tint, with instruction as to when they were to be used:
(1) "To be put on daily"; (2) "For hot, dry weather";
(3) " For use in winter "; (4) " For the spring." This interest-
ing specimen was found in the temple of Queen Hatshepset
at Deir el BaharL

Thus the great importance of the use of kohl in ancient
Egypt is undoubted, for the inscriptions show that besides
its use for purposes of adornment it was recognised to have
medicinal properties and to act as a charm ; the application
was, moreover, regulated by seasonal changes. I have in my
collection examples of Egyptian heavily kohled eyes with sus-
pension eyelets. The mystic " Eye of Osiris " was worn as a
protection against magic, and was of as great necessity to the
dead as to the living, as can be seen by the large numbers
found in mummy-wrappings, etc. Full details on this branch
of the subject will be found in Elworthy's Evil Eye, 1895.

We now turn to the Old Testament, where we find
several references to the practice of kohling the eyes. The
most famous is the reference to Jezebel, in 2 Kings ix, 30,
where the correct translation of the Hebrew is, " she painted
her eyes," or " set her eyes in kohl," and looked out of the
window. In Jeremiah iv, 30 we read: " though thou rent-
est thy eyes [not face] with painting, in vain shalt thou make
thyself fair "; and in Ezekiel xxiii, 40 : " and lo, they came:
for whom thou didst wash thyself, paintedst thy eyes, and
deckedst thyself with ornaments."

The custom was, and still is, universal throughout Islam,
and the kohled eye has always been prominent in the poetry
and tales of Egypt, Arabia and Persia. The kohl (mirwad) is
of many kinds, but is commonly composed of the smoke-black